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As the years pass I am struck with the tendency of the 
agricultural colleges to lay less stress on the practical appli- 
cation of the sciences to rural affairs and more to the 
sciences themselves. I am well aware that the successful ap- 
plication of the knowledge of facts secured by scientists to 
rural affairs is extremely difficult, and because it is so this 
branch of instruction is not emphasized as I beleive it should 
be. I have long felt that I was sending out students not 
trained in the art of farming as perfectly as they had a right 
to demand and I have made many efforts to add to and im- 
prove the instruction in handicraft. In early days the field 
work of the students in the college with which I was con- 
nected was not given fir the purpose of training the 
students but rather for giving opportunity to earn, (per- 
haps more correctly speaking, to secure), eight cents per 
hour. Little effort was or could be made to teach students 
how to expend energy most economically or to give them 
skill in the handling of animals and farm impliments. In- 
structors were few and often lacking in skill. Seeing the 
utter failure of this method of giving instruction in handi- 
craft, .when I became connected with another institution I 
possibly laid too little stress on teaching how work should 
be done and too much on why work should be done. 

I find the farmers quite as deficient in the art as in the 
science of their profession. Through specially prepared 
literature much of the science of agriculture can be acquired, 
but how is the art to be acquired if, as I believe is the case, 
our students go forth with very imperfect trainmg in handi- 
craft and therefore are unable to practice or to teach it. We 
have hoped that these students would introduce not only 
better methods but show by greater skill how to use energy 
most economically. The doing often convinces the farmer 
when telling how to do has no effect. 
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Agriculture is so all-embracing that it is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to determine what particular division 
or divisions of knowledge should receive the most 
attention, or how much of the pupils' training should be 
theoretical, and how much of it should be utilitarian or 
easily applied to the ordinary affairs of life. Shall most 
emphasis be laid on general primary knowledge and trust 
that when the pupils leave the secondary schools their love 
for rural affairs and the art of farming will be sufficient in- 
centive to induce them to become skilled in the handicraft of 
agriculture? In this connection it should be remembered 
that but a small fraction of our youths ever reaches college, 
and but a fraction of this fraction ever reaches the agri- 
cultural colleges. The reasons for this are so many that 
time does not permit even their bare enumeration, and in 
any case to discuss them would be waste of time unless 
some one can show how to arrest the tendency of mankind 
to theorize upon the ways which lead to success and 
happiness instead of imparting the lesson by living a suc- 
cessful and happy life. 

In farming, as in religion, too many seem to think that 
since Portia said "I can easier teach twenty what were 
good to be done than be one of twenty to follow mine own 
teaching," they are relieved from the duty of even trying to 
live up to their ideals or their theories. I admit that 
theories may be helpful, provided however they are based 
on well authenticated facts, but to theorize on a theory 
without a foundation of fact, is usually unprofitable. At 
the Peace Conference at The Hague after two weeks had 
been spent in apparently talking to no purpose, one of the 
delegates from China remarked in his bland way "Too 
much-ee talk-ee, talk-ee, too little Dewey, Dewey." Some- 
times I am incHned to thins, that the Chinaman's pun 
would apply to some of our so-called agricultural extension 
work. 

I trust that you will not accuse me of egotism when I 
say that I believe that the methods of carrying on agri- 
cultural extension work can be greatly improved, and that 
I found this opinion on three years experience of sending 
out to the farmers mature college trained men who have 
shown by results that they can come near to following their 
own teachings. These field agents travel largely on bi- 
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cycles, eat at the farmer's table, and then go to the field and 
in many cases take hold with their own hands, helping ad- 
just tools, harvesting and weighing crops, while explaining 
the methods to be pursued and the object of the investiga- 
tions which are being carried on by the farmer under the 
direction of the college. During the last three years more 
than one thousand, five hundred farmers have carried on ex- 
periments on measured test plats with fertilizers, or have 
tried new methods of tillage, or have experimented with 
varieties of plants with the object of discovering the most 
economical w^ay to secure increased productivity. I have 
been forced to the conclusion that for the money and time 
expended no effort of our college has been so successful as 
this, and I am wondering if in such efforts to promote the 
diffusion of agricultural knowledge by means of expert field 
agents we are working most economically and along the 
best lines. To be more specific — nearly all books on cheese- 
making treat of floating curds and how to manage them. 
Still most cheese-makers are unable from the reading of 
dairy literature to discover the cause of the trouble or learn 
how to make good cheese from the tainted milk from reading 
dairy literature. We have found that the only certain way 
to help and train the factoryman who is in trouble is to 
send an expert to his assistance. The average quality of 
cheese in Canada not many years since was below that of 
the United States. Now if the prices secured in European 
markets be the standard for forming judgment their cheese 
is better than ours. This improvement is largely due to 
the traveling expert. The Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
not only gives most excellent training in dairying at the 
University, with much practical work, but it follows up this 
instruction by sending an expert to the various factories 
managed by their students, to give needed assistance. 
Cornell has followed along the same line. In a similar 
manner, the Dominion is improving its butter product. The 
best experts that can be secured go through the provinces 
supplied with a cream separator, a churn and a butter- 
worker, stopping at the little towns and villages, and give 
practical as well as theoretical instruction. Twenty years 
of theorizing will not advance the quality of butter as 
rapidly as five years of doing. For many years after self 
binders were introduced, experts were constantly in the field 
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imparting practical instruction. To-day every farm boy in 
the land can set up and run successfully one of these most 
complex and wonderful machines. The living expert teacher 
in the field with coat off and overalls on must, in my 
opinion, be used to supplement the valuable work done at 
the colleges if rapid progress is to be made. Farmers must 
be taught not only the science but the art of cheese and 
butter-making, slaking liihe, spraying trees, and even 
planting and cultivating orchards and potatoes. 

The object in presenting this brief paper is to awaken 
discussion with the view of learning what means other 
colleges have adopted for instructing the farmer as well as 
his son, for winning confidence, while at the same time im- 
parting needed instruction. Pupils who are not in full sym- 
pathy with their teacher or have little confidence in him, 
cannot receive full benefit. The larger part of the pupils of 
the agricultural colleges of today have never been inside of a 
college building. They are at home on the farms. Some- 
how we must win their ear and their confidence. 

The Institutes are doing much toward securing better 
farm practices but they have neither time nor opportunity 
to show how best to put theory into practice without 
which the theory, however good, is not fully impressed. 

To get the farmer's son we must first get the sympathy 
and full confidence of the farmer. As yet, I fear we have 
not fully succeeded in accomplishing what we all so much 
desire. Bulletins, institutes, lecturers, all ha\e their influ- 
ence for good but even combined they have not fully solved 
the difiicult problem of interesting the rural population 
along improved agricultural practices nor made them fully 
realized the need of a wider and more thorough education. 

Will personal visits to the farmer, by trained men, break 
down prejudice and secure a better appreciation of a 
specialized education for those who are to occupy and man- 
age our vast areas, or are there other ways which give 
promise of securing speedier and more satisfactory results? 
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